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r. TRUSLER begs leave to recommend the fol- 
lowing uſeful books, being calculated for young 


people, and may be had of his bookſeller, R. 
Baldwin, Pater-noſter Row. 


ComPEnpium of Ustrur KNnowLEDGE, price 
33. a practical hook in proper exerciſes, for 
e uſe of ſchools ; containing a clear and conciſe ex- 


anation of every thing a young perſon ought to 
DOW. 


Such as are acquainted with the contents of this 


book, will be able to converſe on all the general 
topics in life. 


2. PRINCIPLES of PorirENESss, Parts I. and II. 
zth edition, price 3s. half bound, addreſſed to both 
kes; calculsted to form polite manners, teaching a 
nowledge of the world, and rendering youth fit to be 
eceived into the beſt company. 


This work has been tranſlated into every European 


language, and is adopted as a ſchool.book into 
the firſt Academies, 


3. The DisTINcTi0Nn between Worps eſteemed 
dYNONIMOUS in the Engliſh language; a new edition, 
ith great additions, price 3s, 6d. Uſeful to all who 


yould either write or ſpeak with propriety and ele- 
dance. 


4. Po T IG Enpincs, or a Dictionary of Rhymes, 
ngle and double; compriſing nearly all the words in 
he Engliſh language; price 2s. 6d. Very neceſſary 
or choſe who are learning to make yerſes, 

5. The 
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— 


5. The FrxsT Four Rurks of Ax THNE TI, pt 
Is. adapted to the capacity of girls, and ſo clearly ; 
fully explained, as to need no maſter. Which, with 


6. FamiLy-TaBLEs, compoſed for all purpoſes 


life, (price 3s.) reader moe than thoſe four ri 
unneceſſary. 


7. TRUSLER's CHRONOLOGY, Price 18. 6d. elever 
edition, ſmall enough to lie in a pocket-hook ; conta 
ing every event in ancient and moce:tn hiſtory, alp. 
betically recorded, with the dates aftixed. Alſo, 


8. The $samt Work, more at large; in two v 
loumes, 12 m0. price 78. bound, Calculated for tt 
library and the uſe of ſchools, 


A LL Authors of Grammar lay claim to 


clearneſs and conciſeneſs, whereas no- 


thing is more evident than that they have 
miſſed of the end propoſed ; the various 
Engliſh grammars hitherto publiſhed being 


ſo complex, and the whole matter made ſuch 


a ſtudy, that the deſideratum ſought for is not 
to be acquired without the aſſiſtance of a 
maſter, and the application of years. The 
deſign of this Abſtract is to teach a perſon 
acquainted with Engliſh how to ſpeak and 
write correctly, without entering into all the 
minutiæ of Grammar, which ſerve only to 
perplex and confound. The Author aims 
not at teaching his pupil what words are 
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PREFACE. 


particles, what prepoſitions, and ſo on; but 
merely to avoid falſe concords and incorrect 
language ; and he flatters himſelf the few 
following pages will anſwer all the purpoſes 
better than more complete or regular ſyſtems. 


Hie has alſo added ſome few rules for read- 


ing, which, if attended to, muſt lead to 
reading well. | 


* 


ABSTRACT 


ABSTRACT 
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ENGLISH GRAM MAR. 


Of the denomination of Merdt.. 


HE only words neceſſary to be known gram- 
matically, are Nouns, Pronouns, Adjefives, 
Verbs, Adverbs, and Participles, 
A Noun is the name of a thing, as Horſe, Boat, 
Knife, &c. 
A Pronoun is a ſubſtitute for a Noun, as J, he, 
e, &c. | 
An Adjective expreſſes the quality of a Noun, as 
a ſound Horſe ; an open Boat; a p ft Knife ; here 


ound, open, and /harp, are abs. a . 0 


A Verb implies the action of the Noun, and an 
Adverb the action of the Verb, as the horſe gallops, 
the boat /ails, the knife cuts: Here galloping is the 
action of the horſe ; ſailing the action of the boat; 
and cutting the action of the knife; of courſe, 
gallops, /ails, and cuts are Verbs. 

An Adverb expreſſes the action of the Verb. 
Thus the horſe gallops quick; the boat fails Ori; 
the knife cuts badly, Here quick expreſſes the action 
of galloping ; bri/kly that of ſailing, and badly that 
of cutting; of courſe quick, briſkly, and badly are 
Adverbs, that 1s, addition to Verbs, 

B A Parti- 
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A Participle partakes of the qualities of bot 
Noun and Verb, and implies, acting or being acted 
on. 

Theſe are the different parts of ſpeech, I would 
wiſh my pupil to be acquainted with. IJ will treat 
of them in their order. 


Of Nouns. 


Nouns Subſtantives are the general names © 
things, except proper names, Which are particular 
ones. A horſe, for example, is a general name, it 
may be my horſe or yours, ſo is a boat, a knife, &c. 
but proper names are particular ones, as Thomas, the 
name of a man; Telly, the name of a horſe, &c. 
Horſe, boat, knife, &c. then are Nouns, 

Nouns have two numbers, the /ingular and the 


plural. 


The ſingular number expreſſes an individual, as a 
horſe, a boat, a knife; the plural expreſſes many, as 
* * boats, knives, &c. 

n other languages Nouns have a variety of caſes, 
that is, vary in their terminations, but in Engliſh 
there are but two: theſe correſpond with the geni- 
tive and accuſative, Thus, inſtead of the head of 
a horſe, we lay, a horſe's head, (not horſes, which 
is the plural number of horſe, but hor/e's, which we 
call the genitive caſe ſingular) ; fo boat's, knife's, 
as the boat's fide, the knife's edge. 

Plurals ending in 5s have no genitive caſes, we 
write womens, not women's; mens, not men's; and 
—_. - 

No Nouns have accuſative caſes, but Pronouns; 
theſe vary their terminations when they follow or are 
acted upon by verbs, 

J pre- 


bot 
iCted 


ould 
treat 
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1 preceding a verb, is changed to me when fol- 


lowing one, 
IVe - - = to us 
Thou - - to thee or you. 
Te - - - to your 
He — — - to him, 
She - - - to her, 
They — a 2 
II o - - - to whom. 


Thus we ſay, © I love you.” I here precedes the 
verb love; but I could not follow the ſame verb 
with propriety, it would be rendered me. We 
fhould not ſay . You love J, but “ you love me.” 
So again, © Thou loveſt me ;? © I love thee.” Thou 
before the verb, thee after it. We love God 
« God loves us;” and ſo on. | 

The words who and whom require a little furthe 
explanation, We ſay, „Kings are perſonages 
whom we revere,” Here, though, in the preſent 
mode of ſpeech, whom precedes the verb revere, it 
is nevertheleſs uſed in the accufative cafe, being 
the word which the verb revere governs and acts 
upon, anſwering to them, when we ſay “ we revere 
them.” So in the following exxnple : © William 
was the perſon who came to me.” Here the pro- 
noun wy9 precedes the verb came, an!] governs it. 
« William was the perſon to wh:m I ſpoke.” Here 
whom, though it precedes, or is placed, before the 
verb Hate, (to render it more agreeable to the ear) 
is governed or acted on by it. 


Engliſh Nouns are then thus declined, none hav- 
iag accuſative caſes but the Pronouns, 


Sing, Horſe Gen. Horſe's Plur. Horſes, 
Sing. Boat Cen. Boat's Pur. Boats. 


Note, 
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Note, The genitive caſe implies of or belonging te 
The word whoſe is ſometimes uſed as the geni 
tive of which, and chiefly in poetry. 


Ke The fruit 
« Of that forbidden tree, who/e mortal taſte 
* Brought death into the world.“ M1LToN 


But of which is now moſt common. © The mat 
ters of which I ſpoke,” Though wheſe may be uſe 
with propriety, when it refers to perſons ; as, 
This is the young woman whoſe worth I know.” 


The genitive of the other Pronouns are as fol. 
ow : 


1 Gen. mine or my|we Gen. ours or our 
Thou Gen. thine or thy ye Gen, yours or your 
He Gen, his they Gen. theirs or their 
She Gen. hers It Gen. its 


Mine, thine, ours, yours or theirs, may be uſed 
without a noun annexed, but my, thy,- our, your, 
their, never. Thus, „ Whoſe book is this?” The 
anſwer may be mine, or thine, or ours, Or yours, 
or theirs, alone; but if we uſe my, thy, our, your, or 
their, we muſt add the noun. book to it, and ſay, 
my bock, thy book, our buok, your book, or their 

ook, 3 | | 

When the word own is added to the pronouns 
my, thy, his bers, aur, your, or their, it is to render 
the exprefii5n: more emphatical; as, „I live in 
my - own .houle;” „ did it with my own hand.“ 
. 

The plural number is formed, by adding s at the 
end of the kngular number, as in the following: 


5 1 Sing. 
— 
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Sing. Plur. Sing, Plur. 
Houſe Houſes Table Tables 
Walk Walks Siſter Sifters 
Stool Stools Outrage Outrages, &c. 
Lance Lances 


But there are ſome exceptions to this general 
rule, as the following irregular plurals will ſhew. 


Sing, Plur. Sg. Pur. 
Loaf Loaves Foot Feet 
Calf Calves Church Churches 
Shelf Shelves Fiſh Fiſhes 
Half Halves Box Boxes 
Seif Selves Ox Oxen 
Sheaf Cheaves Man Men 
Thief Thieves Sow Swine 
 Wite Wives Child Children 
Wolf Wolves Prother Brethren 
Knife Knives Woman Women 
Louſe Lice Penny Pence 
Mouſe Mice Body Podies 
Die Dice Mercy Mercies 
Gooſe Geeſe Enemy Enemies 
Tooth Teeth Witneſs Witneſſes, &c. 
and 
This Theſe That Thoſe 


The ſingular and plural of ſome few words are 
the ſame, as Heep, deer, fern, hoſe, in which caſe 
the ſingular number is pointed out by @ going be- 
fore them, as a /heep, a deer. 

Some words alſo have no ſingular number, as 
annals, arms, aſhes, bellows, breeches, creſſes, en- 
trails, ides, lungs, means, nones, ſciſſars, fheers, ſnuf- 
fers, thanks, tongs, wages, dregs, news, &c. 


B 3 Proper 
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Proper names of men, cities, rivers, countries 
&c. have no plurals, This rule, however, is not 
without ſome exceptions. We fay, © There were. 
ten Milliams in company.” And when ſpeaking of ſw 
families, we ſay, the Marlboroughs, the Cavendi/hes, Ia. 
the Howards, &c. 0 

] can, at no better time, mention the proper uſe lo 

of the pronouns who, which, and what, as interro-Ig 
gativ es or not. *. 

Who i is uſed only when ſpeaking of perſons, as, 
« J//h is that man, or that woman?“ Hieb, when 
we ſpeak of things, as, ///4ich is your cane? Mat, ſt! 
when we are ſpeaking of the kind, quality, or order fc 
of perſons or things, a5, hat lady is that? 
« hat houſe is this?“ / hat (or which) place 
do you chule ! = 

hen 10 and which are not interrogatives, that 
is, do not aſk a queſtion, they are uſed with the 
ſame diſtinction, that is, 20 for perſons, and which 
for things. We ſay, William was the perſon whe 
came to me.” © This is the horle which I bought,” 


Now we are upon the ſubject of nouns, it is pro- 
r to ſay ſometning of gender, 

* There are three genders, the male, female, and 
1 neuter, 
1 The male and female diſtinguiſh the two ſexes ; 
if whereas the neuter is applied to things without life, 
F as not properly b<longing to either of the other, as 
| table, {t»ne, rock, &c. 

; When we ſpeak of the male gender, we uſe the 
pronoun he; when of the female gender, Me; when 
| of the neuter, it. Thus, 
| 


| The bridegroom, he came from the barn ; 
| The bride, he came in from the field; 8 
i! The table, it fell on the floor. a 


We 
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We indeed deem moſt things that contain any 
hing within them to be of the female gender, as the 
earth, a ſhip, a houſe, &c. and in poetry, where 


Wwriters will frequently give flight to their fancy, 


and perſonify inanimate ſubſtances, they are deemed 
of the male or female gender, according to the idea 
of the Poet. Thus Death, Time, the Sun, &c. are 
generally of the male gentler ; Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, &c. of the female, as being of the ſofter 
Virtues, 

But our language, in many inſtances, faves us 
the neceſſity of adding pronouns to expicls genders, 
for we often diſtinguiſh the different ſexes by di- 
ſtinct words; as for example, 


Male. Female, Male. - Nunc 
Father Nlother Sloven Slut 
Huſband Wite Man Woman 
Hrother Siſter Rake Jilt 
Uncle Aunt Boar Sow 
Widower Widow Buck Doe 
Maſter Miſtreſs Cock. Hen 
Nephew Niece Dog Bitch 
Wizzard Witch Drake Duck 
Bachelor Maid or Vir- Gander Gooſe 

gin Horſe Mare 
Bridegroom Bride Ram Ewe 
Whoremonger Whore or Stag Hind 

Strumpet Steer Heifer 
Boy Girl Bull Cow 
King Queen Lad Laſs 
Lord Lady Duke Ducheſs 
Milter Spawner Oc. 


There are alſo ſome few words, which diſtin- 
guiſh the female ſex from the male, by the ending; 
as 


A, ale. 


ſuperlative, 
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Male. Female, © Male, Female. of 
Abbot Abbeſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs | \ 
Actor Actreſs Executor Executrix re 
Baron Baroneſs Admin iſ- Adminiſtra- / 
Heir Heireſs trator trix om 
Prior Prioreſs Sc. r. 
Lion Lioneſs „ 


Where there are no words to diſtinguiſh the n! 
fexes, we frequently add one to anſwer the pur- 80 
poſe. Thus we ſay, a male-child, a female-child, a 
he-goat, a ſhe-goat, a man ſervant, a maid-fervant, 

a cock-ſparrow, a hen-ſparrow, or the like, 


Of ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives are words which cannot ſtand alone, 
but are added to nouns to expreſs their quality, as In 
black, white, wiſe, fooli/h, round, ſquare, &c. Thus rte 
we ſay, a black dog, a wiſe man, a round table. 

There are three degrees of Adjectives, called les 
degrees of Compariſon, the poſitive, comparative, and I 


1. The poñitive degree is the quality itſelf, fimply, o 
as black, white, wiſe, &c. 7106 

2. The comparative expreſſes more of any one 
thiog than another, ani is formed by adding er to te 
poſitive, as blacker, whiter, wiſer : ſomeitmes, in- 


ſtead of ſaving blacker, we lay more black; for I V. 


whiter, more white; for wiſer, more wiſe, &c. 

3. The /uperlatrve degree unphes the Ighef, 
and is formed y the termination %, or the word 
moſt before the poſitive. Thus backefr, rr 19h 
black; whiteſt, or moſt white; wijeſl, or π e 4/o, 

Some 1uperlatives are formed, by adding 
moſt as a termination; thus nether, n- 


2 


* 
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ter, outermoſt ; under, undermgſt; upper, upper- 
oft; in, inner, inner moſt, &c. 

Many Adjectives do not admit of compariſon by 
rminations, but are only compared by more and 
ot, as benevolent, more benevolent, moſt benevolent, 


me authors have uſed /adieft, virtuouſeſt, famou ſeſt, 


or hu naturalleſt, pawer fulleſt, inventiveſt, trifling- 
, &c, but theſe are liberties which every one 


not take, and are inelegant after all, 


Some again are irregularly compared, as, 


Pofitive, Compar, Superl, 
Good Better Beſt 
Bad Worſe Worſt 
Little Leſs Leaſt 
Near Nearer Neareſt 
Much More Moſt 
Late Later Laſt 


Indeed, the compariſon of AdjeQives is very un- 


rtain, and being much regulated by the ear or 
rreeableneſs of ſounds, cannot well be reduced to 


les. 

When a noun is ſubſtituted for an adjective, 

4 added to another noun by a hyphen: (=), ſuch 
o words are called compound words, as Turbey- 

3 Mountaiu-ine, man: ſervant, ſea-fiſh, &c. 


Of VERBs. 


Verbs, as I obſerved, expreſs the actions of 
ouns. 

A Verb is faid to have ſeveral -192&s and tenſes, 
e ſhall have occaſion only to name the Infinitive 
Bod, which is known by the word 2 preceding 
, as to love, to hate, &c. and two of the Tenſes, 
a. the preſent, and the pa: theſe two are expreſſed 


by 
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by terminations, the other tenſes are expreſſed 
the auxiliary verbs Hall, will, and have, preced| 
them, of courſe it is not neceſſary to mention the 
as we have nothing to do but with the right uſe 
words themſelves. | 

The preſent time or tenſe is expreſſed by the ve 


1 


Ne 
itſelf, as burn, love, hate; the paſt time by the te - 
mination ed, as burned, loved, hated, 


A Verb has alſo three per/ons, iſt, 2d, and ag 
and, like Nouns, two numbers, ſingular and plu,” 
The three perſons in the ſingular of verbs are lu 
thou, and he or /he; in the plural, Ve, ye, 
they, I hus, | 1 
Perſons. Preſent tenſe, ſingular, 2 
1. I love ; 
2. Thou loveſt 
5 He or ſhe loveth or love 
Plural. | io 
1. We love th 
2. Ye love 
3» They love. 
Pai time, /ingular, 
I, I loved 
2. Thou lovedft I 
3. He or ſhe loved. £ 
8 Plural. 
F, © We loved 
. Ve loved Sing 
3. They loved. Flu 
Infinitive mood. To love. 
Participle preſent. Loving. Sin 
paſt. Loved. Ply 
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— [here are two ſorts of verbs, active and paſſive. 
1 ve is a verb adlive; to be loved, a verb paſſiv? 3 
= ſtill, according to my firſt definition of a vr gb, 


2ve, or be loved, implies the action of the perſon 
INT. 

e rhe paſſive verb is formed by the addition of the 
ie Miliary or aſſiſting verb, t be, Thus, in the pre- 
t tenſe or time, 


d . ä 
lug. Jam, thou art, he or he is. 
are lur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 
are , ? 
£) Paſt tenſe or time, 
ing. T was, thou waſt or was, he or /he was. 
ur. We were, ye were, they were. 
Participle preſent, Being. 
- - paſt, Having been, 
ove Infinitide mood, To be. 
Now, by adding the word love to each, it will 
thus ; 
L am loved, 


Thou waſt loved, 
He was loved, Oc. 


And ſo through the whole. 


he other auxiliary verbs are have, hall, will, 
may, can, Have being the principal, we will 
through the tenſes of this. 


Preſent tenſe or time. 


Sing. 1 have, thou haſt, he or he hath or has. 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. | 


Paſt tenſe. 
Sing, I had, thou hadſt, he or /he had. 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had, ; 


T 


Participh 
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| Participle preſent, Having. 
1 oy — - paſt, Had. ; I 
1 Inſinitive mood, To have, 
; There is ſtill another form of Engliſh ve: 


in Which the ſign of the Infinitive mood 2: 
added to the verb do, which it is neceſſary to lean 


| , Preſent tenſe, 
A Sing, 1 do, thou doſt, he or She doth, 
| Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 


F Paſt tenſe, 
Sing. TI did, thou didſt, he or She did. 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 


In the ſubſequent tenſes, did is changed to d; 
4 have done, I had done, &c. 


Infinitive mood, To do; er to have done 
Participle preſent. Doing. 


* paſt, Done. 


0 


22 an — 


dlioelt for dwelled; ſmelt for ſmelled ; and {o on, 
But not to multiply rules, and burthen the lea 


regular:Verbs in their preſent and paſt tenſes u 


member, F 

Preſent time, Paſt, Partici pl. 
Awake awoke awoke 
Abide abode abode 
Be been being, beer 
Bend bent bent 

Bear bore, bare borne 
Begin began begun 


Bere. 


By rapid utterance, or poetical contraction, !:: 
is often uſed for loved; ſnatch d for ſnatcbe 


er's ingmory with terms, the following liſt of 


be ſufficient to inſtruct, Theſe he ſhould wel! : 


1 


EE 
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Preſent time. 


Bereave 


Beat 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Buy 
Catch 
Chide 
Chuſe 
Cleave 
Come 
one Creep 
Crow 
Dare 
1 Die 
bo 
Draw 
1 Dream 
Drank 
Drive 
N Dwell 
61Eat 
Fall 
Feed 
* 
ght 
Ar 
Flee 
Fling 


ven 
to 
earl 


crea 


Beſeech 


Poſt. 


bereft 
beſought 


beat 
bound 
bit 
bled, blooded 
blew | 
broke 
bred 
brought 
—_— 

aught, catched 
chi 
choſe | 
clave, clove 
came 
crept, creeped 
crew, crowed 
dared, durſt 
died 
did 
drew 


dreamed, dreamt 


drank 

drove 

dwelled, dwelt 
eat, ate 

fell 

fed 

felt 


fought 
found. 
fled 
tlung 
G 
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Participle, 


bereft 


beſought 
beaten, beat 
bound 
bitten 

bled 

blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
bought 
caught 
chidden 
choſen. 
cleft, cloven 
come 

crept 
crown 


dared 


s % 
2 


dead 


done 
drawn 
dreamt 
drunk 
driven 
dwelt 
eaten, eat 
fallen 
fed 
felt 
fought 
"i 
fled 
fung 
Fly 


\ 


14 


Preſent time. 


— 


Paſt. 
flew, fled 
forſook 
freighted 
gelded, gelt 
got 

ave 
gilded, gilt 
girded, girt 
ground 


went 


| +a 1 
un an . 
hung, ged 


heard 

helped, helpt 
hewed 

hid | 


held 


rode, rid 
rang 
roſe 
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had, having 
heard 
holpen 


 hewn 


hidden, hid 
holden 
kept 
known 
laid 
led 
_ 

eapt 
Hin 
loſt 
made 
meant 
mown 

met 

rent 
ridden 


rung 
xilea 


Par ticiple. 
flown p 
forſaken 
fraught | 
gelt, gelded 
gotten, got 

iven 
gilded, gilt 
girded, girt 
ground 
gone 
— 

ung 


- 
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P r eſent time. 
Run 
Say 
See 
Seek 
Seethe 
Sell 
Send 
Shake 
Shear 
Shew 
Shine 
Shoot 
3 
din 
Sink 
Sit 


Sla 
Slide 
Sleep 
Sling 
Smell 
Smite 
Speak 
Spell 
Spill 
pend . 
Spin 
pit 
Spring 
Stand 
tick 
dtin 
Steal 
tink 


Paſi. 


ſhcared, ſhore 
ſhewed 

ſhined 

ſhot 

ſhrank 

fang 

fank, ſunk 


ſpelled, ſpelt 
ſpilled, ſpilt 
ſpent 
ſpan 
ſpat 
ſprang 
ſtood 
— 
un 
ſtole 
ſtank 


P art ic iple. 
run 
faid 
ſeen 
fought 
fodden 
ſold 
fent 
ſhaker 
ſhorn 
ſhewn 
ſhone 
ſhor 
ſhrunk 
ſung 
ſunk 
fat 
lain 
flidden 
ſlept 
flung 
ſmelt 
ſmitten 
ſpoken 
ſpelt 
ſpilt 
ſpent 


ſpun 


ſpat 
ſprung 
ood 


ſtuck 
ſtung 
ſtolen 
ſtunk 


Strike 


and were plural, but thou wert, both ſingular. 
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Preſent time. Paſt, Participle. 
Strke ſtruck ſtricken 
Strive ſtrove ſtriven C 
Swear | ſwore {worn 1 
Sweep ſweeped, ſwept ſwept « 
ee ſwelled ſwoln 

win ſwang, ſwun ſwung- | 
N 4 — ig — b 
Take took took, taken 
Tear tore torn tl 
Teach taught taught -q 
Tell told tol ti 
Think thought thought - 
Thrive throve thriven 11 
Throw threw thrown 2» 
Tread trod trodden 1 
Weep wept wept 5 
Win won | won ah 
Wind wound wound A 
Wear wore worn ſt; 
Weave wove | woven 
Write wrote, writ written, writ 4 
Work worked, wrought wrought ( 
Wring wrung wrung A 


Theſe rules premiſed, the great art in writing 7 
and ſpeaking correctly, is to avoid falſe concords © 
that is, the ſingular number muſt never be coupled 
with the plural, &c. Alſo, f 

1. The noun or pronoun, and the verb following 
it, muſt be of the ſame number and perſon. We 
muſt not ſay, I wert, I being the firſt perſon, wer! be 
the ſecond, but I am, both in the firſt perſon; nei 
ther ſhould we ſay, thou were, thou being ſingular 


2. Wt 
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2. We muſt take care to uſe the proper word to 
expreſs the right time, whether it be preſent or paſt. 
In the irregular verbs, the foregoing liſt will point 
out the word, in the regular ones, the termination 
ed will always expreſs the paſt time. Thus, for 
example, we muſt not ſay, “ he breated the bowl,” 
but broke it; not © he come home,” but came. | 

3. In the uſe of the words his and that, which in 
the plural number are hee and thoſe, we muſt take 
care that they agree with the number of the word 
they refer to. We mutt not fay this men or that 
men, the one being ſingular, the other plural, but 
this or that man, theſe or thoſe men. But where a 
noun has no ſingular number, we may add ths or 
that to the plural of ſuch words: thus we may ſay 
with propriety, “by this or that means.” So nouns 
wanting a ſingular number are ſometimes joined to 

a verb ſingular, but inclegaatly, as; “ the news 14 
ſtale;” © your wages is ſmall.” _ 
4. Two or more names or things in the ſingular 
% number, require the verb to be in the plural, Thus 
nt % William and John are (not is) good lads,” © The 
ſun and wind overcame (not overcome) me.“ 

5. Names of a multitude may have either a ſin- 
Igular or a plural verb. Thus we may ſay, „ The 
LJParliament is or are ſitting.” | 

6. When two or more nouns, of different num- 
ders, follow each other with the word or or nor be- 
ween them, and are equally related to a common 
erb; the verb ſhoald agree with the noun next it. 
„For example, © Either the huſband, the wife, or 
„heir children, are in the houſe,” © Neither the 


uſband, the children, ner the wife, 7s in the 
houſe,” | 


* 2 5 : C 3 7. Two 


ving 


ular 


- 


Thus, „ Whether 
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7. Two negatives make an affirmative. He 
wasn't good for nothing,” implies, * It was good for b 
ſomething.” I can't eat no more,” means, * 
can eat more.” | 1 

8. The participle preſent is frequently ſubſtituted 
for the Infinitive mood of a verb, and with ele] t. 
gance. Thus, inſtead of“ I like to work,” we maß a 
lay ** I like working.“ „For he delights to walk, In 
we may ſay, e delights in walking.“ 0 

9. After the auxiliary verb have, it would bj ® 
improper to put the paſt time; the participle ſhou| tl 
always follow. Thus, it would be ingrammaticalff © 
to fay, „ have /a, or © I have wrete;” it ſhould & 
be, I have /cen,” or * I have written.“ 

10. When the leading adverbs are whether o 
either, or muſt follow in the ſame ſentence ; whe 
the leading adverb is either, nor muſt follow 
you or I ſhall go, is not yet de 
termined,” Either you er I muſt ride.“ Nei 
ther you er muſt ſpeak.” | 

11. All repetitions of the ſame word, nay c 
words which expreſs the ſame thing, are carefully 
to be avoided, except when the ſenſe would be ac 
otherwiſe obſcure, or when it is to excite the atten ſe 
tion. For example, a repetition of the word fr: 
in the following ſentence is allowable : the paſſageſſ be 
would not be clear without it.“ It proceeds not 
From ſtupidity, or a flothful neglect, but from a a 
generous liberality of ſoul, When it is to excitq; pl 


+ attention, a repetition is beautiful.“ Every acti- d- 


on, nay every attention, every deſign of man, | 
known to the Almighty.” 
12. With reſpect to Adje&ives, none ſhould be 
uſed but ſuch as are neceſſary to explain the ſubje 
more fully. Lo ſay burning or ſhining fire, is in 
| | elegant 


to 
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« elegant, becauſe the firſt idea- of fire is, that it 


1 fo burns and ſhines ; but if neceſſary, we may employ 


« [© adjeCtives to expreſs its other qualities, as c9n/ums 
ing, ſparkling, briſk, &c. 


to be as different from one another, both in ſen 

and found, as the nature of the ſubject and the har- 
mony of the period will admit. On this the beauty 
of a ſentence depends, the ſound being, as it were, 
an echo to the ſente, and, independent of this, on 
the ſmoothneſs of the words, the choice of adjec- 


general, the ſhorter the period, the more nervous 
and emphatical it is. 
6 0 | | 5 5 FO 1 »» 


— 


OY ——— —— 


low An OBSERVATION or two n WRITING 


and READING. 


In writing, never uſe capital letters to hegin a 
word, unleſs it be a proper name, or at the begin- 
ning of a ſentence, Note, A full ſtop, or note of 
admiration (!) or interrogation (2), always ends a 
ſentence. 

If you quote an Author in his own words, always 
lage begin the quotation with a capital letter. 
not} The word J or Oh ſhould be always written with 
m Aa capital. Every word you wiſh to mark as em- 
cite phatic, ſhould begin with a capital, and have a line 
acti drawn under it; thus, Mark. 


In order to read well, 


1. Every one ſhould read in an eaſy familiar 
in- Itone, as if he were ſpeaking, (except it be a prayer, 
in 


tives, and the eaſy flow of its diction. And in 


In ſhort, the words of a ſentence ought n | 
e 
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in which caſe, a degree of ſolemnity is requiredſi. 
and ſhould adapt his voice to the ſubject-matter he, 
is reading. | 

2. When reading, caſt your eye forwards to the 
words following, that you may have ſeen them betore 
you are to pronounce them, This will prevent 
ſtammering, or a diſagreeable pauſe. 

3. Attend to the ſtops, and pauſe at a comma, (, 
whilſt you can count one; at a ſemicolon, (;) two; 
at a colon, (:) three; and at a full ſtop, (.) four, 
Notes of interrogat ion (?) and admiratien, (!) are 
full ſtops. A line (thus, ——) intimates a longe 
pauſe than that of a full ſtop, am at every treſl 
paragraph we are to pauſe longer ſtill. 

4. Never fetch or draw the breath, where there? 
is no ſtop; nor pals a ſtop without a pauſe. Pauſe 
proportionably at every ſtop, utter cach word di- 
ſtinctly, ſound the laſt letter of every word, read 
flow, and you will read very intelligibly. 

5. In reading a ſentence, the voice ſhould be 
gently raiſed, until you get to the middle, (and the 
middle of a ſentence is generally marked with a 
colon) and then ſhould 22 fall to the end o 
it: but take care, that at the end of a ſentence, you 
drop not the voice too low, ſo as not to be well 
heard to the laſt word. 

6. In queſtions and paſſages of admiration, the 
voice ſhould not fall, as at a full ſtop, but be kept 
up higher and higher to the end. 

7. To give ſpirit and energy to a ſentence, the 
leading or principal word, ſhould be pronounced 
emphatically. To tind out which is the emphatical 
word, contider the chief defign of the writer, and} 


W 
DN 
0\ 


Je 
bu 


tel 


be 


vs 


that word which ſhews ſuch deſign moſt, is the? 


Wher 


word to be uttered emphatically, 
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When a noun is the emphatical word, and at- 

ended with an adjective, the ſtroke of the voice 

ould be on the noun, and the adjective be only 

welled ; unleſs it appears that the ſtreſs is to be laid 

n the adjective. The emphatic words in the fol- 
owing paſſage are printed in Italics. 


red) 


er he 


0 th A 
efote 
vent 


, („ 


two: 
four, 

are 
age 
frei] 


Hail, Source of Beings ! univerſal Soul 
Of Heav'n and Earth, eſſential Preſence, hail !' 


But where two words are ſet in oppoſition to 
ach other, and one is pronounced emphatically, 
he other ſhould be ſo too; as in this ſentence, 
© If they attack, we will attack; for our cauſe is as 
hereood as theirs,” 
auſel The emphaſis is of ſuch importance in reading 
| g;.ſpnd ſpeaking, that wrong placing it may alter the 


ample upon this ſubject, 
Will you ride to town to-day ? 
h aff By laying the emphaſis on will, ths anſwerjmay 


4 ofÞÞ* ves or no. 

voul. By laying it on you, the anſwer may be, © No, 

welllbut my /n will.“ 

By laying it on ride, the anſwer may be, “I in- 
thelbend to walk,” 

* By placing it on the word town, the anſwer may 
Pelbe, << No, I ſhall ride to my farm.” | 

the And laying it on to-day, the anſwer may be, 

— 2 Not until t9-morrow,” | 

ical Laſt of all, lay no emphaſis on words where there 

= ſhould none be laid ; for this is as great a mark of 


That ignorance, as not laying it where it thould be laid. 


her 


. 
— er er ů— — 


a1 fe materia'ly, The following line is au old, ex- 
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ac 


Rules for reading Engliſh verſe. 


The general rule is to pronounce it, as if it we 
proſe, but with more deliberation ; to obſerve th 
ſtops with great exactneſs, placing the accent whe 
it ought to be placed, (as will be ſhewn hereafter 
and the emphaſis upon the proper words on eac ' 
line. Though there ſhould' be no ſtop at the en. 
of the line, the reader ſhould pauſe whilſt he c 
count one, merely to give notice to the hearer th 
the line is ended; and if the laſt word will bear tw. 
ſounds, (as words. ending in y will) give it th 
which chymes beſt with its ſiſter line. I mean tha 
line with which it is deſigned to rhyme, 


Wa 


For example, 
Were I but once from bondage free, 
Fd never fell my liberty. 
Here ty in liberty, is ſounded as tee; but in th 
following line it ſhould be ſounded as ti. 


My ſoul aſcends above the ſky,, 
And triumphs in her liberty. 


- 
However, whether pronounced as tee or ti, the 
Laſt ſyllable ſhould be ſo feebly uttered, as not to fir 


any ſtop or accent upon it. 


If verſe be read with the above: attention, and 
ſtill found. harſt: upon the ear; the fault is not inÞ 
the reader, but the poet, for thoſe verſes are not 
well penned, that cannot be read gracefully by the 
common rules of pronunciation. 
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In verſes of three ſyllables, the accent is to be 
aced on the iſt and 3d. Thus, 
He're we mac y 
Thin'k and pra'y, 
E're that Death 
Sto'ps our brea'th, 


In verſes of four ſyllables, the accent is to be 
2 laced on the ad and 4th. Thus, 


ie C 
r th With ra'viſh'd ea'rs, 
** The Mo'narch hea'rs. DRYDEN. 


1 hall Tn verſes of fix ſyllables, on every other ſyl- 
ble, Thus, 


Though i'n the u'tmoſt pea'k 
Awhi'le we do“ remain, 
Amo'ngſt the mou'ntains ble“ ak, 
| Expo's'd to fleet or rain, 
* No ſpo'rt nor hou' rs ſhall break, 
To e' xerci'ſe our ve'in, DRAYTON, 


In verſes of ſeven ſyllables, on the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, 
. 7th. Thus, 


Fiai'reſt pie“ ce of well form'd earth 
Ur'ge not thu's your hau'ghty bit'th. 


| the 
0 fix 


and In thoſe of eight, which is the uſual meaſure of 
ot inhort poems, on the ad, 4th, 6th, and 8th. Thus, 

not 
the 


And ma'y at la'ft my wea'ry ag'e 
Find ov't the peaceful He'rmitag'e, pt © 


.. ˙—!M ˙ . Os. Es as a Ht 
— — — — d — 4 — —— © TD — 


- 
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iN In thoſe of ten, which is heroic or tragic poe 
on the 2d, 4th, th, 8th, and 10th. Thus, 


Confu's'd and chi'ding, like the hollow ro'ar 
Of ti'des, rece'ding fro'm th' inſu'lted ſho're. 
DzvypeN 


In thoſe of twelve ſyllables, on every other ſyl 
fable, beginning with the ad. 
Of a'll the Cam brian ſhi'res their he'ads that bea 
ſo hi'gh, V 
And far? th'ſt ſurveꝰ y their ſoils with an ambꝭtiouſi 
„„ 2:11 1 Yes [l 
| Mervi'nia fo'r her hi'lls, as fo'r their ma'tchle 
crouꝰ ds, | 
The nea'reſt tha't are ſai'd to kiſs = wan drin; 
Clouds, ; n 
Eſpe'cial audience cra'ves, offen'ded with th 
thron'g, Ja! 


1 That ſhe”, of a'll the re'ſt, neglec ed wa's s ſo lon'g"4 
wh | DRAYTonf| | 
| 


1 | In thoſe of fourteen, as in thoſe of twelve 

1 Thus, | 

j 4 3 And a's the mi'nd of ſach. a man that ha'thy a lo 

4 way go'ne, | | 

And either kno'weth no't his wa'y, or else wou 
le't alon'e 


His pur pos'd journey, is diftrac't. 


FA 


CHAPMA 
N | ; Ti 
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he verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken in- 
Iternate lines of eight and ſix. Thus, 


Yar When a'll ſhall praiſe, and ev*Ty la'y 
e. Devote a wreath to the'e 

perl That da'y ; for co'me it will/, that da'y 
Shall !“ lamen't to ſee”, 


r ſyl 
| he Alexandrine verſe of twelve ſyllables is now 
belly vcd to diverſify heroic lines of ten. Thus, 


Valler was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
'tiouF'he varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic march—and energy divine. 


hte n pronouncing this line of twelve ſyllables, the 


e muſt pauſe at the end of the ſixth. 


drin; 
n verſes of quick meaſure, the words are ac» 


_ ted as below. 


lay I go'vern my pa'fſions with a'bſolute ſwa'y, 
on nd grow wi'ler and be'tter, as lite wears awa'y« 


TOME So again, 


relve Dio'genes ſur Iy and proud. 


I thin'k not of Iris, nor Iris of me. 


So in verſes with double rhymes, 


youll They neither ad'ded nor” confoun'ded ; 
They nei'ther wan'ted nor“ aboun'ded, 


1A ?T way 
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_ *Twas whe'n the ſea's were ro'aring 
With ho'llow blaſts of win'd, 
A dam'ſel lay” deplor'ing 


All on' a rock recli'n'd. 


When ter'rible tem'peſts aflai'l us, 
And mou'ntainous bi Ilows affri'ght, 

Nor pow'er nor we'alth can ava'il us, 
But ſki ful Industry ſteers right. 


For refi'stance I' could fea'r none, 
But with twen'ty ſhip's had done 
Wha't thou, bra've and hap'py Ver'nong 
Has't atchie'y'd with fi x alo'ne, 


FINIA 


